Vanishing Culture: Q&A with Philip Bump, The 
Washington Post 


by Caralee Adams 


Philip Bump is a columnist for The Washington Post based in New York. He writes the weekly 
newsletter How To Read This Chart. He's also the author of The Aftermath: The Last Days of 
the Baby Boom and the Future of Power in America. 


What does it mean for an individual journalist to have their work preserved? Why is it 
important to have easy access to news stories from the past? 


One of the nice things about my career has been that I've worked for outlets that | feel confident 
are doing their own preservation, like The Washington Post. I’m not particularly worried about 
losing access to my writing. However, it’s less of a concern for me than it is for other outlets, 
unfortunately. It is unquestionably the case that | find the Internet Archive useful and use it 
regularly for a variety of things—both for its preservation of online content and collection of 
closed captioning for news programs. 


Any recent examples of when you’ve found the Internet Archive particularly useful? 


| use the search tool on closed captioning more than anything else. The other day | was trying to 
find an old copy of a webpage. | was writing about Donald Trump’s comments on Medal of 
Honor recipients. As it turns out, there is not an immediately accessible resource for when 
Medals of Honor were granted to members of the military. You can see aggregated—how many 
there are—but you can't see who was given a medal and when they served. | actually used the 
Internet Archive to see how the metrics changed between the beginning of Trump's presidency 
and by the end of it. | was able to see that there were medals awarded to about 11 people who 
served during the War on Terror, three who served in Vietnam, and one during World War Il. 
Then, | was able to go back and double check against the Trump White House archive, which is 
done by the National Archives, and see the people to whom he had given this award. That's a 
good example of being able to take those two snapshots in time and then compare them in 
order to see what the difference was to get this problem solved. 


Why is it important for the public to have free public access to an archive of the news for 
television or print? 


It's the same reason that it's important, in general, to have any sort of archive: it increases 
accountability and increases historical accuracy. The Internet Archive is essential at ensuring 
that we have an understanding of what was happening on the internet at a given point in time. 
That is not something that is constantly useful, but it is something that is occasionally extremely 


useful. | do a lot of work in politics and get to see what people are saying at certain points in 
time, which are important checks and accountability for elected officials. The public can know 
what they were saying when they were running in the primary as compared with the general 
[election]. The Archive allows anyone to be able to get information from websites that are no 
longer active. If you're looking for something and you have the old link to Gawker or the old link 
to a tweet, you can often [find] it archived. The Internet Archive doesn't capture everything—it 
couldn’t possibly do so. But it captures enough to generally answer the questions that need to 
get answered. There's nowhere else that does that. There are other archiving sites, but none 
that do so as comprehensively, or none with an archive that goes back that far. 


Has any of your journalism vanished from the public? Do you have any examples where 
you've been looking for something and it's been missing? 


Yes. One of the challenges is that multimedia content has often, in the past, been overlooked. 
There are old news reports that I've been unable to find because they’re on video in the era 
before there was a lot of accessibility and transcripts. Therefore, yes, there are certainly things 
like that which come up with some regularity. Also, particularly in the era of 2005 to 2015, there 
were a lot of independent sites that had useful news reports—particularly since we're talking 
about the cast of political characters that have been around in the public eye at that point in 
time. It's often the case that it's hard to track those things down. Or if you’re trying to track down 
the original source or verify a rumor, you might need to dip into the Archive. There are a lot of 
sites from that era of “bespoke” blogs that the Internet Archive often captures. 


How does limited access to historical data or previous coverage impact you as a 
journalist? 


It is hard to say, because relatively speaking, | am advantaged by the fact that | live in this era. 

If | were doing this in 1990, [I'd use] basically whatever was at the New York Public Library and 
on microfiche. It is far better than it used to be, but the amount of content being produced is also 
far larger. It is both a positive and a negative that it is far easier to do that sort of research here 
from my desk at home than it would possibly have been 30 years ago. In fact, | was working on 
a project where | relied heavily on a local newspaper in a small town in Pennsylvania that wasn't 
available online. | literally had to hire someone in the town to go to the library, find [coverage 
from] the particular date and the local paper and to get the scans done. It cost me hundreds of 
dollars, but that was the only way to do it. You can see how getting these things done is 
problematic and challenging. 


When Paramount deleted the MTV News Archive in June, there was a lot of dismay, but 
some Say it was frivolous, disposable, and kind of meant to be thrown away. How do you 
feel about that? 


My first writing gig online was at MTV News in college, so that actually had a personal 
resonance for me. | was at Ohio State in the early to mid 1990s, and | got this little internship 
with MTV News. | wrote one piece about this band called The Hairy Patt Band. It ended up on 
the MTV News website. | was very excited. | haven't seen that in 30 years. It’s one of those 


things where | wondered what ever happened to that story or if it exists anywhere, in any form. 
So, that [news] actually had resonance. It's a bummer. Is it as important to maintain the archives 
of MTV News as it is The Washington Post? I'm biased, but | would say, no. But it is still a loss 
of culture—and it is a unique loss of culture. This was a unique and novel form of information 
that was emergent in the 1990s and now is lost. In the moment, its very existence captured the 
culture in a way that is worth preserving. 


How do you feel about the future of digital preservation of news, data, and information? 


I’m more pessimistic than | used to be. | came of age with the internet. When it was new, | used 
to describe it as the emergence from a new dark age. We had all this information and there was 
no more going back. All this existed. Everything was online, and we had archives. Now, we see, 
in part because the scale has increased so quickly that economic considerations come into play, 
and all of a sudden... the internet isn't just an endless archive anymore. There are very few 
places that are doing what libraries do to capture these things on microfiche or store books for 
the public’s benefit. There is so much of it and that becomes the problem. 


Why is it important to pay attention to this issue and preserve journalism for future 
reporters? 


It is obviously the case that we are creating information, culture, and benchmarks for society 
faster than we can figure out how we're going to make sure they're preserved. | think that's 
probably always been the case, except that what's different now is that we are more cognizant 
of the process of preservation and the challenges of preservation. We expect there to be this 
thing that exists forever. We don't yet know how to balance the interest in having as few things 
be ephemeral as possible, versus the value in doing that... maybe it's not even possible to 
preserve everything in the way that we would want to at scale. We have created a process by 
which it is possible to record and observe nearly everything, and now we're realizing that that is 
potentially in conflict with our desire to also store and preserve all this information indefinitely. 


Anything you’d like to add? 


| think it's worth noting that preservation is one of the few areas in which | think artificial 
intelligence bears some potential benefit. One of the things that I've long found frustrating is that 
The New York Times, The Washington Post, and other major news outlets, have enormous 
storehouses of information—not all of it textual. The New York Times must have, in its archives, 
photos of every square inch of New York City at some point in time over the course of the past 
100 years. Artificial intelligence is a great tool for indexing and documenting. We now have tools 
that allow us to go deeper into our archives and extract more information from them, which | 
think is a positive development, and is something I've advocated for a long time publicly. Only 
with the advent of artificial intelligence does large-scale preservation become something that 
seems feasible. One can go through the National Archive and extract an enormous amount of 
information that is currently stored there in an accessible form, which saves someone from 
having to stumble upon a particular image. | think that is beneficial. | don't think that necessarily 


solves the storage at scale issue, but it does address the fact that so much information is 
currently locked away and inaccessible, which is another facet of the challenge. 


This interview, which was lightly edited for clarity, is part of the Internet Archive’s Vanishing 
Culture series, highlighting the power and importance of preservation in our digital age. 


